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sit on the bank 
spot where 
and watcn 

1g? When 
my favorite 
the summer-time on the ‘banks of thi 
Thames, and there was one que 
often puzzled me greatly, as I watched the 
minnows and gudgeon_ gliding along 
through the Why should fisl 
im some thing, and be often buffeted 
by waves and currents, while I and 
lived on top of the earth and not 7 
thing? I do not remember ever a g 
any one about this; and if I had, in those 
days people did not pay much attention to 
children’s questions, and probal ly nobody 
would have told me what I now tell you, 
that we do live in something quite as real, 
and often quite as rough and stormy, 
water in which the fishes swim. T! 
thing in which we live is air, and the reason 
that we do not perceive it, is that we are in 
it, and that it is a gas, and invisible 
while we are above the water in which the 
fishes live, and it is a liquid which our eyes 
can perceive. 

But let us suppose for a moment that a 
being, whose eyes were so made that he 
could see gases as we see liquids, was look- 
ing down from a distance upon our earth. 
He would see an ocean of air, or aerial 
ocean, all around the globe, with birds 
floating about in it, and people walking 
along the bottom, just as we see fish gliding 
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ind clear, 


ie iazily alot 


upations in 
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stion whic h 
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water. 
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true, he 
come near 
lying bird, 
than five 
nosphere, 
high. 
eatures, 
and if 

in this air- 
into 
gasp 
and die just as fishes do when pulled out of 


l out 


should 


the water. 

He would also obs« very curious things 
going on in would see 
alr, which 

appear to 
, while near 
thick 
iain, and 
them he 
would see rain, hail and snov falling to the 
to time bright flashes 
shoot across the air-ocean, which 
even the bril- 


borealis, 
seem to us 


mists 


annid | ; | 
would > our clouds. ‘rom 


earth, and from tim 
would 


‘ 


would be our lightning. Nay, 
ry ri inbow, the 
and the falling stars, so high 
up in space, would be by him near to 
our earth, and all within the aerial ocean. 

But as we know of no such being living in 
space, who can tell us what takes place in 
our invisible air, and we cannot see it our- 
selves, we must try by experiments to see it 
with our imagination, though we cannot 
with our eyes. 
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First, then, can we discover what air is? 
At one time it was thought that it was a sim 
ple gas, and could not be separated into 
more than onekind. But we are now going 
to make an experiment by which it has been 
shown that air is made of two gases mingled 
together, and that one of these gases, called 
oxygen, is used up when anything burns 
while the other, #z¢roegen, is not used, anc 
only serves to dilute the minute atoms of 
oxygen. I have here a gla . witha 
cork fixed tightly in the neck, and I place 
the jar over a pan of water, while on the 
water floats 
phosphorus upon it. You 
putting the bell-jar over the w 
shut in a certain quantity of air, 
ject now is to use up the oxygen 
this air, and leave only ni 
do this I must light the piece of phospho: 
us, for you will remember it is in burning 
that oxygen is used up. I will take the cork 
out, light the phosphorus, and cork vy 
jar again. See! as the phosphorus burt 
white fumes fill the jar. 
phosphoric acid, which is a substance 
of phosphorus and oxygen. Our fairy forc« 
‘* chemical attraction’’ has been at 
here, joining the phosphorus and the oxygen 
of the air together. 

Now, phosphoric acid melts in water just 
as sugar does, and in a few minutes these 
fumes will disappear. They are beginning to 
melt already, and the water in the pan is 
rising up in the bell-jar. Why is this? Con 
sider for a moment what we have done. 
First, the jar was full of air, that is, of mixed 
oxygen and nitrogen; then the phosphorus 
used up the oxygen, making white 
afterwards, the water sucked up these fumes; 
and so, in the jar now nitrogen is the only 
gas left, and the water has risen up to fill all 
the rest of the space that was once taken up 
with the oxygen. 

We can easily prove that there is no oxy 
gen now in the jar. I take out the cork and 
let a lighted taper down into the gas If 
there were any oxygen the taper would bur 
but you see it goes out directly, proving t 
all the oxygen has been used up by the pho 
phorus. When this experiment is 
very accurately, we find that for every pint 
of oxygen in air there are four pints of ni 
trogen, so that the active oxygen-atoms are 
scattered about, floating in the sleepy, inac- 
tive nitrogen. 

It is these oxygen-atoms which we use uj 
when we breathe. If I had put a 
under the bell-jar, instead of the phosphor- 
us, the water would have risen just the same, 
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because the mouse would have breathed in 
the oxygen and used it up in its body, join- 
ing it to carbon and making bad gas, car- 
bonl which would also melt in the 
water, and when all the oxygen was used, 
he mouse would have died. 

Din vou see 
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now how foolish it is to live in 
closely shut up, or to hide 
under the bedclothes when you 
up all the oxygen-atoms, 
then there are none left for you to 
breathe ; and besides this, you send out of 
bad fumes, though you cannot 
vou breathe them 
you an | make you ill. 
will s If oxygen is so use 
the air made entirely of it? 
amoment. If there was such 
juantity of oxygen, how fear- 
everything would burn! Q®ur 
ld r-heat from 
of oxygen we should take in, 
a and lights would burn furiously. 
n fact, a flame once lighted would spread 
) rapidly that no poweron earth could stop 
it, and everything would be destroyed. So 
» lazy nitrogen is very useful in keeping 
the oxygen-atoms apart ; and we have time, 
even when a fire is very large and powerful, 
to put it out before it has drawn in more 
and more oxygen from the surrounding air. 
Often, if you can shut a fire into a closed 
space, as in a closely-shut room or the hold 
go out, because it has used 


rooms that are 


u ise 


ind 


your mouth 
see them, and these, whel 


pol O! 
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on rise above fe VE 


of a ship, it will g 
up all the oxygen in the air. 

So, you see, we shall be right in picturing 
this invisible air all around us as a mixture 
of two gases. But when we examine ordi 
nary air very carefully, we find small quan- 

r gases in it, besides oxygen and 
First, there 1s carbonic a id gas. 
bad gas which we give out of our 
burnt up the oxygen 
our bodies inside out 

onic acid is also given 
rything that burns. If only 
imals lived in the world, this gas would 
poison the air; but plants get hold of 
ind in the sunshine they break it up again, 

; we shall see in Lecture VII., and use up 
the carbon, throwing the oxygen back into 
the air for us to use. Secondly, there are 
very small quantities of ammonéa in the air, 
or the gas which almost chokes you in 
smelling-salts, and which, when liquid, is 
commonly called ‘‘spirits of hartshorn.’’ 
This ammonia is useful to plants, as we shall 
see by and by. Lastly, there is a great deal 
of water in the air, floating about as inivis- 
ible vapor or water-dust, and this we shall 
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we nave 
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speak of in the next lecture. Still all these 
gases and vapors in the atmosphere are in 
very small quantities, and the bulk of the air 
is composed of oxygen and nitrogen. 

Having now learned what air is, the next 
question which presents itself is, Why does 
it stay round our earth? You will remem 
ber we saw in the first lecture, that all the 
little atoms of a gas are trying to fly away 
from each other; so that if I turn on this 
gas-jet the atoms soon leave it, and reach 
you at the farther end of the room, and you 
can smell the gas. Why, then, do not all 
the atoms of oxygen and nitrogen fly away 
from our earth into space, and leave us with 
out any air! 

Ah! here you must look for another of 
our invisible forces. Have you forgotten our 
giant force, ‘‘gravitation,’’ which draws 
things together froma distance? This force 


draws together the earth and the atoms of 


oxygen and nitrogen; and as the earth is 
very big and heavy, and the atoms of air are 
light and easily moved, they are drawn down 
to the earth and held there by gravitation. 
3ut for all that, the atmosphere does not 
leave off trying to fly away; it is always 
pressing upwards and outwards with all its 
might, while the earth is doing its best to 
hold it down. The effect of this is, that 
near the earth, where the pull downward is 
very strong, the air-atoms are*drawn very 
closely together, because gravitation gets the 
best in the struggle. But as we get farther 
and farther from the earth, the pull down- 
ward becomes weaker, and then the air- 
atoms spring farther apart, and the air 
becomes thinner. 

But the chief reason why the air is thicker 
or denser nearer the earth, is because the up- 
per layers press it down. If you have a heap 
of papers lying one on top.of the other, you 
know that those at the bottom of the heap 
will be more closely pressed together than 
those above, and just the same is the case 
with the atoms of the air. Only there is 
this difference; if the papers have lain for 
some time, when you take the top ones off, 
the under ones remain close together. But 
it is not so with the air, because air is elas 
tic, and the atoms are always trying to fly 
apart, so that as soon as you take away the 
pressure they spring up again as far they 
can. 

I have here an ordinary pop-gun. If | 
push the cork in very tight, and then force 
the piston slowly inwards, I can compress 
the air a good deal. Now I am forcing the 
atoms nearer and nearer together, but at last 
they rebel so strongly against being more 
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crowded that the cork cannot resist their 
pressure. Out it flies, and the atoms spread 
themselves out comfortably again in the air 
all around them. Now, just as I pressed the 
air together in the pop-gun, so the atmos- 
earth 
the atoms closely 
packed together. And in this case the atoms 
cannot force air above them as they 
pop-gun; they are 
together. 
earth, 
t the top of a high mountain, the 
ause it has less weight 


phere high up above the 
the air below, and keeps 


presses on 


back the 
did the cork im the 
1 
1D 


obliged to si 


mit to be ] 


Even a short distal » from the 
howeve r 
air becomes lighter, bec 
of atmosphere above it, and people who go 
up in balloons often have great difficulty in 
thin and 
Iman, named Gay- 
iles and a half in a 

some air; and 
he found it was much less heavy than the 
same quantity of air taken close down to the 
earth, showing that it was much thinner or 
rarer, as it is called ;* and when, in 1862, 
Mr. Glaisher and Mr. Coxwell went up five 
miles and a half, Mr. Glaisher’s veins began 
to swell, and his head grew dizzy, and he 
fainted. The air was too thin for him to 
breathe enough in at a time, and it did not 
press heavily enough on the drums of his 
ears and the veins of his body. He would 
have died if Mr. Coxwell had not quickly 
let off some of the gas in the balloon, so that 
it sank down into denser air. 

And now comes another very interesting 
question. If the air gets less and less dense 
as it is farther from the earth, where does it 
stop altogether? We cannot go up to find 

| hould die long before we 
reached the limit; and for a long time we 
had to guess about how high the atmosphere 
probably was, and it was generally supposed 
not to be more than fifty miles. But lately, 
which we should have 
never suspected would be useful to us in this 
us into the secret of the height 
bodies are the 


breathing, because th ir 1S sO 


light. In 1r804a | 
Lussac, went up four n 


balloon, and brou down 


out, because we 


some curious bodi« 


way, lrave let 
of the atmosphere. 
meteors, or falling stars. 

Most pe ople, at on time Of another, have 
seen what looks lik« g 
the sky, and disappear. On a clear starlight 
night you may often see one or more of these 
bright lights flash through the air; for one 
falls on an average every twenty minutes, 
and on the nights of August gth and No- 
vember 13th there are numbers in one part 


‘These 


a star shoot right across 


* too cubic inches near the earth weighed 31 grains, 
while the same quantity taken at four and a half miles 
up in the air weighed only 12 grains, or two-fifths of 


the weight. 
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| it 
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of his body 


attention, for it is important, 
very easy to grasp. You mu 
in the first plac e, that the LIF 


heavily the 
th, but it is 
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because it is attracted to how, being 
the second place, that since air is ela and we can 
the atoms of it are pushing upwards a; 
this gravitation. And so, at any p F 
air, as for instance the place where the paper | ™ust be very mau kn s flat as possible, 
now is as I hold it up, I feel no pressure, | ‘ t 1s even well to put small piece of kid under 
because exactly as much as gravitation is “wath ' a mer ag Repeats 


ili at eats é . aving taken € precautions, it did not succeed 
pulling the air down, so much elastik ity 1s well, o air getting in through the hole. 
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prove this by a simple experiment. 1 fill 


this tumbler with water, and keeping a piece 


turn the 
take my 


of card pressed firmly against it, I 


When I now 


, ‘ 
wnoie upside-down, 


hand away, you would naturally expect the 


card to fall, and the water to be spilt. , But 
no! the card remains as if glued to the 
tumbler, kept there entirely by the air press 
ing upwards against it. 

And now we are almost prepared to wu 


derstand how we can weigh the invisible 
1 have 


air. QOue more experiment first. 
here what is called a U tube, because it is 
shaped like a large U. I 
in it till it is about half full, 
notice that the water at the 
height in both arms of the tube, becaus« 

air presses on both sides alike. Putting my 
thumb on one end I tilt the tube carefully, 
so as to make the water run up to tl 
and then turn it ba 


It does not now ret 


ot one arm, 
But the wate 
even position ; it remains up in tl 

Why is t 


which my thumb rest 
1umb keeps back 


} 
t 
t+¢that end ana ti _ 
(nat end, and the wh 
wat rs t 


tom end Oo! the other tube. And 
the atmo 


the atmosphere rests on the 


that not only has herer 


i 
it we can see tl ‘ffects of this 
alance a column 
ther liquid. In the case 
felt the wetght of t 

> its effects. 

Now, when we 

1e al consult a darometer 
in the same way as 


An ordinary uprig 


ther wre 
LLile WW 


wish to see 
tl 


alr W 


t 


eally ju 
this tub 


is simply a straight tube of gla 


barometer 
filled with 
quicksilver, and turned 
downin a small « up of mere ury. 

is a little more 30 Incl 
uite full of mercury 


merc ury 


than 30 inch 
though it 1 
turned up, yet directly it stands 

the mercury falls till 

about 3c hes between the surface 
mercury in the cup, and that of the me 
in the tube. As it falls it leaves ai 
the mercury, which is called a 
vacuum, because it has no airinit. Now, 
the mercury 1s nnder the same conditions as 
the water was in the U 
pressure upon it at the top where t] 

exists, while there is a pressure of 

upon it in the bowl, and therefore it remains 
held up in the tube. 

But why will it not remain more than 30 
inches high in the tube? You must remem- 
ber it is only kept up in the tube at all by 
the air which presses on the mercury in the 


= . © het 
there 1s a h 


space above 


1 


tube ; there 
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and you will 
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up. Andthat column now bal- 
the pressure of the air outside, and 
the mercury in the cup at 

ir does on the 

exar tly like 

s the thing 
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to the leaden 
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bore of this 
then the 30 
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to speak of 

its movements or the pleasant breezes which 
makes for us in our country walks. Did 
you ever try to run races on a very windy 
day | air strongly 


your face and 


r 


ch and blows down your throat so as to 


take your breath away ; and what hard work 
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it is to struggle against it ! 
ment and rest, and ask yourself, what 
wind? Why does it blow sometimes o1 
way and sometimes another, and sometimes 
not at all? 

Wind is nothing more than air moving 
across the surface of the earth, which as 
passes along bends the tops of 
beats against the houses, pu 
along by their sails, turns the 
ries off the smoke from cities, 
through the keyhole, and moans as it rushe 
down the valley. What makes the air rest 
less ? why should it not lie still all round t 
earth ? 

It is restless because, as you will ren 


Stop for a mo 


Is tne 


} 
\ 


mill, « 
whistle 


wind 


ber, its atoms are kept pressed together neat 
the earth by the weight of the air above, and 
they take every opportunity, when they can 
find more room, to spread out violently and 


1 
+ . 1 


rush into the vacant space, and this rush we 
call a wind. 

Imagine a great number of 
ym till t 


boys all crowded into a ro 
SC arcely move their arms and 

crush, and then suppose al 

door is opened. Will t 

tumbling out pell-mell, one over the other, 
into the hall beyond, so that if you stood in 
their way you would most likely be knocked 
down? Well, just this happens to the ait 

atoms; when they find a space before them 
into which they can rush, they come on hel 

ter-skelter, with such force that | have 
great difficulty in standing against them, and 
catch hold of something to support you for 
fear you should be blown down. 

But how come they to find any empty 
space to receive them? ‘To answer this w 
must go back again to our little active invisi 
ble fairies the sunbeams. When the sun-waves 
come pouring down upon the earth they pass 
through the air almost without heating it. 
But not so with the ground; there they pass 
down only a short distance, and then are 
thrown back again. And when these sun 
waves come quivering back, they force the 
atoms of the air near the earth apart and 
make it lighter ; so that the air close to the 
surface of the heated ground becomes less 
heavy than the air above it, and rises just 
a cork rises in water. You know that 
air.rises in the chimney; for if you put 
piece of lighted paper on the fire it is carrie 
up by the draught of air, often even before 
it can ignite. Now just as the hot air rises 
from the fire, so it rises from the 
ground up into the higher parts of the atmo- 
sphere. And as it rises it leaves only thin 
air behind it, and thiscannot resist the strong 


you 


heated 
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air whose atoms are struggling to get 

», and they rush in and fill the space. 
ne of the simplest examples of wind is to 
be found at the seaside. ‘There in the day- 
time the land gets hot under the sunshine, 
and heats the air, making it grow light and 
rise. Meanwhile, the sunshine on the water 
goes down deeper, and so does not send back 
heat-waves into the air; 

y the air on the top of the water is 
er and heavier, and it rushes in from 
‘the sea to fill up the space on the shore 

air as it rises. This is why 

o pleasant in hot weather. 
1e daytime a light sea dreeze nearly 

always sets in from the sea to the land. 

When night comes, however, then the land 
loses its heat very quickly, because it has not 
stored it up, and the land air grows cold; but 
the sea, which has been hoarding the sun 


t 


conse- 


SO many ié 


irm 


waves down in its depths, now gives them 
re above it, and the sea 
warm andrises. For this reason 
cold air from the 
d over the sea, and you have a 

blowing off the shore. 
ain, the reacon why there are such 
steady winds, called the ¢rade winds, blow- 
towards the equator, is that the sun is 
» equator, and hotair is always 


ty L 
1 mospiit 


urn of the 


ind making room for colder air 
We have not time to travel far- 
moving air, though its journeys 
y interesting; but if, when you 
‘ad about the trade and other winds, you 
will always picture to yourselves warm air 
ade light by heat rising up into space and 
old air expanding and rushing in to fill its 
place, I can promise you that you will not 
find the study of aerial currents so dry as 


\ 


1 ss 1 1 } 
er with tne 


extrem«¢ 


many people imagine it to be. 

We are now able to form some picture of 
our aerial ocean. We can imagine the active 
atoms of oxygen floating in the sluggish ni- 
trogen, and being used up in every candle- 
gas-jet and fire, and in the breath of 
and coming out again tied 


is 
b 


flame, 
all living beings; 
fast to atoms of carbon and making carbonic 
cid. ‘Then we can turn to trees and plants, 
ind see them tearing these two apart again, 
holding the carbon fast and sending the in- 
of oxygen bounding back again 

lir, ready to recommence work. We 

ure all these air-atoms, whether of 

oxygen or nitrogen, pac ked « lose together on 
the surface of the earth, and lying gradually 
and gradually farther apart, as they have less 
weight above them, till they become so scat- 
tered that we can only detect them as they 
the flying meteors which flash 
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into light. We can feel this great weight of 
air pressing the limpet on to the rock; and 
we can see it pressing up the mercury in the 
barometer, and so enabling us to measure its 
weight. Lastly, every breath of wind that 
blows past us tells us how this aerial ocean is 
always moving to and fro on the face of the 
earth; and if we think for a moment how 
much bad air and bad matter it must carry 
away, as it goes from crowded cities to be 
purified in the country, we can see how, in 
this one way alone, it is a great blessing to us. 

Yet even now we have not mentioned many 
of the beauties of ouratmosphere. It is the 
tiny particles floating in the air which scat- 
ter the light of the sun so that it spreads over 
the whole country, and into shady places. 
The sun’s rays always travel straight forward; 
and in the moon, where there is no atmo- 
sphere, there is no light anywhere except 
just where the rays fall. But on our earth, 
the sun-waves hit against the myriads of par- 
ticles in the air and glide off them into the 
corners of the room or the recesses of ashady 
lane, and so we have light spread before us 


wherever we walk in the daytime, instead of | 


those deep black shadows which we can see 
through a telescope on the face of the moon. 

Again, it is electricity playing in the air- 
atoms which gives us the beautiful lightning 
and the grand aurora borealis, and even the 
twinkling of the stars is produced entirely by 
minute changes in the air. If it were not 
for our aerial ocean the stars would stare at 
us sternly, instead of smiling with the pleas- 
ant twinkle-twinkle which we have all 
learned to love as little children. 

All these questions, however, we must 
leave for the present; only I hope you will 
be eager to read about them wherever you 
can, and open your eyes to learn their 
secrets. For the present we must be content 
if we can even picture this wonderful ocean 


of gas spread round our earth, and some of | 


the work it does for us. 

We said in the last lecture that without the 
sunbeams the earth would be cold, dark, and 
frost-ridden. With sunbeams, but without 
air, it would indeed have burning heat, side 
by side with darkness and ice, but it could 
have no soft light. Our planet might look 
beautiful to others, as the moon does to us, 
but it could have comparatively few beauties 
of its own. With the sunbeamsand the air, 
we see it has much to make it beautiful. But 
a third worker is wanted before our planet 
can revel in activity and life. This worker 
is water; and in the next lecture we shall 
learn something of the.beauty and usefulness 
of the ‘‘ drops of water’’ on their travels. 
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OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY MARY ALLEN WEST. 


N our last we emphasized the importance 
| of training children to good habits in 
reading, and to love good reading. If such 
training is important in the case of pupils, 
it as an imperative necessity as a teacher’s 
qualification. Hence any examination for 
teachers’ certificates which disregards this 
fact is faulty. It is not an easy thing to as- 
certain just what are the reading habits ot 
an applicant, but much information may be 
gained by such questions as these: 

What works on teaching have you read or 
studied? What educational journals do you 
take and read? What magazines and news- 
papers do you habitually read? Name four 
miscellaneous books you have read during 
the past year, and give names of authors. 
Name four histories or biographies. Name 
five noted writers of America; tell 
whether they are living or dead, and name 
the principal work of each. Name five 


prose 


poets ; five writers on education either Amer- 


ican or foreign. Name five leading edu- 
cators of America; also five of any other 
country. , 

These have been among my standing gen- 
eral questions for years, and the result is 
something wonderful, if not appalling. I 
have noted down some of the replies, and 
they furnish the best possible proof that a 
reform is needed in the direction of teach- 
ers’ reading. 

Reading over these replies in cool blood, 
it does not seem possible that they ever 
could have been given by young men and 
women who have grown up in enlightened 
America, and who think themselves qualified 
to teach; but I can vouch for the authen- 
ticity of every one, and I have the originals 
of most of them now on file in my office. 
And the worst of it is, that I believe Knox 
county is no worse in this respect than her 
neighbors, and that each of our counties 
can probably show as bad a record, if 
superintendents will investigate the matter 
and record the results. This mass of ignor- 
ance, if it can manage to push its way into 
our public schools, is enough to weigh them 
down into the dust. For, ‘‘as a man think- 
eth, so is he.’’ And asa man readeth, so in 
large measure does he think. As he thinks 
so will he teach; if his reading is limited, 
his thinking is narrow, and his teaching is 
bigoted and erroneous. 

When I commenced noting down these 
answers, it was simply for the fun we had 
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came the subject of religious impressions 
which determined the whole course of his 
life, and were followed by consequences 
the most far-reaching and _ important. 
Prompted by curiosity or religious zeal, or 
in other words directed by an over-ruling 
Providence who controls in human affairs, 
he attended a Quaker meeting, in which 
Thomas Lee, a man of extraordinary 
quence, so effectively impressed his mind as 
to give his whole life a serious and decidedly 
religious turn. Though in the heyday of 
youth, and, as the son of an exalted and 
royally-favored courtier, on the threshold 
of the most splendid career, yet, being con- 
vinced that the majority of those called 
Christians were far removed from the sim- 
plicity and earnestness of Christianity, he 
resolved, for himself, to lead a godly life. 
He withdrew from the services of the estab- 
lished church, which he regarded as vain 
ceremonies and empty forms, and 
other like-minded students organized meet- 
ings for prayer and mutual exhortation. A 
fine imposed on them by the authorities of 
the college for non-conformity, quickened 
his zeal to such an extent that he refused to 
wear the surplice required by ordinance of 
Charles II. , and was in consequence expelled 
Trying indeed was the which 
awaited him at home ; for his fat 
his fondest hopes disappointed by what he 
could not but consider his son’s perversity, 
was so enraged by his serious deportment, 
that, having in vain tried 
threats ; and, even blow 
he finally drove him from the parental roof. 
This state of affairs did not, however, con 
tinue. Through his 
William was soon allowed to ré 
and his father, foiled in his ittempt to re 
call his son by authority and ity te 
what he believed to be reason and common 
sense, resolved to try what effect worldly 
pleasure might have upon him. He there 
fore sent him abroad in company with some 
persons of rank, who were about to make 
the tour of the continent. Dissipation, the 
gay society of the gayest of European courts, 
were to bring about what threats, an 
and exile from home had failed to 
Residing fot some time tn Paris 
for a longer period in Saumur, 
might enjoy the conversation and 
tion of the learned Moses Amyr 
fessor of Divinity, and the m 
Calvinistic divine in 
say, ‘‘I will speak of thy testimonies also 
before kings, and will not be ashamed,”’) 
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guage, and, what his father prized still 
more highly, that polish of manner for 
which the French are distinguished. On 
returning from Turin, whither he had gone 
on his way to Italy, when recalled, in 1664, 
by aletter from the Admiral, who was again 
under orders for active service in the navy, 
he could truthfully be described as ‘‘a most 
modish (fashionable) person, grown quite a 
fine gentleman.’’ His associations abroad 
seem, in some measure, to have worn off the 
serious demeanor so displeasing to his father, 
and their reconciliation appears to have 
been entirely cordial, for in writing to him 
afterwards, he uses the following language 
of affection: ‘‘As I never knew what a 
father was till I had wisdom enough to prize 
him, so I can safely say that now, of all 
times, most dear to me.”’ 

By his father’s advice, he entered 
upon the study of the law at Lincoln’s Inn, 
where he remained a year, when the plague 
isiti London obliged him to suspend 

and probably revived his early 
The change in his 
yr—since his natural disposition was 
accomplishments such 
society attractive, and the 
pportunities for their manifestations abun- 
quickly noticed by his father, 
sorted to his former tacti S, 


your concerns are 


now 


impressions. 


and social, his 


as to re nder his 


ant Was 

who again re 
and sent him, now twenty-two years of age, 
to the Duke of Ormond, who then, as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, presided over a vice- 
regal court of great gayety and splendor. 
During his residence here he participated 
in the quelling of a mutiny among the 
soldiers in the garrison at Carrickfergus, 
which afforded him an opportunity for the 
display of courage and valor so great, and 
an acquaintance with the use of arms so 
thorough, as to win the‘applause of the offi- 
cers, and induce the Duke of Ormond to 
offer him a captaincy, as appears from the 
following letter: 


DUKE OF ORMOND TO SIR WILLIAM PENN. 

Sir :—Remembering that formerly you had 
made a motion for the giving up your company 
of foot here to your son, and observing his for- 
wardness* on the occasion of his repressing the 
late mutiny among the soldiers in this garrison, 
I have thought fit to let know that I am 
willing to place the command of that company 
in him, and desire you to send a resignation for 
that purpose, and so I remain your affectionate 
servant, ORMOND. 


Carrick] ’ th, May 1000. 


you 
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the gay circle by which he was surrounded 
so far to obliterate his former serious im- 
pressions that he began to fix his affections 
upon worldly glory, was desirous of obtain- 
ing the distinction of a military post, with 
the flattering title of Captain Penn. But 
that ‘‘God moves in a mysterious way’’ was 
never more clearly shown than in Admiral 
Penn’s refusal to open the way to martial 
glory to his only son William. He who 
had expelled his son from home because of 
his religious demeanor and _ conscientious 
scruples, who had sent him abroad the more 
effectually to expose him to worldly tempta- 
tions, now writes the following letter : 
JULY 17 TH, 1666. 

Son WILLIAM:—I have received two or three 
letters from you since I wrote any to you. Be- 
sides my former advice I can say nothing but 
advise sobriety and all those things that will 
speak you a Christian and a gentleman, which 
prudence may make to have the best consis- 
tency. As to the tender made by his grace, the 
Lord Lieutenant, concerning the fort at Kinsale, 
I wish your youthful desires may not outrun 
your discretion. His grace may, for a time, 
dispense with my absence—yours he will not, 
for so he told me. God bless, direct and protect 
you. Your affectionate father, 

W. PENN. 

Thus, happily for the world, the ambitious 
aspirations of young Penn were frustrated, 
and he was destined by Divine Providence 
to a far nobler post and a wider and more 
glorious field of service. 

About this time was painted the famous 
portrait of William Penn, now on the walls 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society in 
Philadelphia. It represents him as dressed 
in the military costume usually appropriated 
to the high-born cavalier, and well adapted 
to express the rank he held in society,as well as 
the hopes he then cherished of martial dis- 
tinction. The features are full and beauti- 
fully moulded, as will be seen by reference 
to the engraving of this portrait which ap- 
pears on the first page of these sketches. 
The countenance combines energy and sweet- 
ness happily blended, and we read in that 
calm and earnest expression the index of a 
mind formed for high designs and noble 
achievements. It is a face that has a future, 
and one of the rarest pictured faces we have 
ever seen—one that could grow to that which 
is given on a succeeding page, said to have 
been painted at the age of fifty-two years, 
but never to certain caricatures that have so 
long passed current as ‘‘ William Penn.”’ 

Such was William Penn when his father 
entrusted to him the management of his es- 
tates in Ireland near the city of Cork; and 
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‘it was at this time that the Lord visited’’ 
him ‘‘ witha certain sound evidence and tes- 
timony of his Eternal Word, through one of 
those the world calls Quakers,’’ namely, 
Thomas Lee.’’ ‘The eloquent apostle took 
for his text ‘‘ There is a faith that overcomes 
the world, and there is a faith that is over- 
come by the world.’’ The topic was pecu- 
liarly adapted to Penn’s situation. Possessed 
by nature of strong religious instincts, but at 
the same time docile and affectionate, he 
had hitherto oscillated between two duties 
—duty to God and duty to his father. 

On the one side his filial affection, the 
example of his brilliant friends, wordly am- 
bition—never quite a stranger to the soul of 
man—all pleaded powerfully in favor of his 
father’s views. On the other, there were 
only the low whisperings of his own heart. 
But the crisis had come at last. From that 
night he was a Quaker at heart. Well did 
he know that by joining the despised and 
persecuted sect, he was entering upon a 
path of thorns—that cruel persecution and 
bitter scorn, if not martyrdom, awaited him ; 
but he also knew that ‘‘ we must obey God 
rather than man.’’ 

Only nine years before, a Quakeress was 
whipped with twenty stripes for presuming 
to preach against persecution in Massachu- 
setts. This was the time when the Puritans 
of New England, not content with fining 
them, bored the tongues of Quakers with a 
red-hot iron, cut off their ears, and finally 
executed those who returned after having 
been banished on pain of death. 

> 

THE wise man is equal, ready, but not of. 
ficious; cautious, but not cunning; judi- 
cious, but not crafty; has in everything an 
eye to sure footing ; he offends nobody, nor is 
easily offended ; and is always willing to com- 
pound for wrongs, if not forgive them. He 
is never captious, nor critical ; hates banter 
and jests ; he may be pleasant, but not light ; 
he never deals but in substantial ware, and 
leaves the rest for the toy-pates (or shops) 
of the world; which are so far from being 
his business, that they are not so much as 
his diversion. He is always forsome solid 
good, civil or moral: as to make his country 
more virtuous, preserve her peace and liberty, 
employ her poor, improve land, advance 
trade, suppress vice, encourage industry, and 
all mechanic knowledge; and that they should 
be the care of the government, and the bless- 
ing and praise of the people. To conclude, 
he is just, and fears God, hates covetous- 
ness, and eschews evil, and loves his neighbor 
as himself.— Wm. Penn. 
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‘<a free colony for all mankind.”’ 

Phis is the praise of William Penn, that 
in an age which had seen a popular rev 
tion shipwreck popular liberty among sel 
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than the 
Russel stood liberties of his order, 
rington, and Shaftesbury, and Locke, thought 
government should rest on property — 
Penn did not despair of humanity, and 
though all history and experience denied 
the sovereignty of the people, dared to 
cherish the noble idea of man’s capacity for 
self-government. Conscious that there was 
no room for its exercise in England, the 
pure enthusiast, like Calvin and Descartes, 
a voluntary exile, was come to the banks of 
the Delaware to institute the ‘‘ holy experi- 
ment.’”’ 

There is nothing in the history of the 
human race like the confidence which the 
simple virtues and institutions of William 
Penn inspired. Penn never gave 
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THEY have a right to censure that have a 
heart to help; the rest is cruelty, not jus- 
tice.— Wm. Penn. 
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SOME POINTS IN OUR HISTORY. 


BY G. P. QUACKENBOS 


RUELLY persecuted in New England 

and the mother country, a number of 
Quakers in 1675 took refuge in New Jersey. 
Within a year, one of the proprietors sold 
out his interest persons, among 
whom was William Penn. 
vide a happy home for the people 
Penn resolved to try his ‘‘ holy experiment’’ 
In 1681, he obtained from 


, 
to several 
Longing to pro 


of his creed, 


on a larger scale. 
Charles II, an extensive tract west of the 
Delaware, in payment of a 
government for £16,000, 
father. ‘The king himself gave 
of Pennsylvania, ‘‘the woody land of Penn 

Within the domain granted to Penn, anum 
ber of Swedes and Dutch had already settled 
These he had no desire to remove ; and, soon 
after obtaining the grant, he sent over a cop) 
of it with a méssage to the residents that he 
wished not to usurp their rights, but intended 
that they should still be governed by laws of 
their own making. 
grants soon after set sail, with instructions 
for building acity. Each house was to have 
a large garden attached, 
‘a greene country town.”’ 

This eminent man was a son of Admiral 
Penn, who had won distinction by his con- 
quest of Jamaica and brilliant achievements 
during the war with Holland. He was born 
in 1644, and at the age of sixteen was ex- 
pelled from Oxford University for embracing 
the doctrines of the Quakers. Incensed at 
his expulsion, his father beat him and turned 
him out of doors, but afterwards sent him 
to travel on the Continent, in the hope that 
his opinions would be changed by intercourse 
with the world. On his return to England, 
he commenced the study of law; but, 
again listening to a Quaker peacher, he be- 
came so firm a convert that all his father’s 
reproaches, and even a second expulsion 
from his home, could not tu 
faith. 

The young Quaker was several times im 
prisoned for pleading the cause of his breth 
ren. Once, while he was undergoing this 
punishment, the learned Stillingfleet was sent 
to convince him of his errors; but Penn 
requested him to tell the king that 
Tower (the building in which he was con- 
fined) was to him the worst argument in the 
world.’’ On one occasion, a jury was starved 
two days and nights, to force them to convict 
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him, but insisted on returning a verdict of | 


acquittal, for which they were fined. At 


| 


[May 


last, weary of persecution, Penn, with several 
others of his persuasion, embarked for Hol 
land, that they might extend their docrines 
on the Continent. On this mission, Penn 
made the tour of Germany, preaching in 
palace and cottage. Returning to England 
and finding all other efforts in behalf of his 
oppressed brethren useless, he became in- 
terested in the new world in the way that 
we have seen. 

In 1682, Penn himself sailed for the new 
world with a hundred settlers. He had a 
long and melancholy voyage of nine weeks, 

a 


thirty of hiscompanions died of 


during which tl 
i 


mall-pox. He was warmly welcomed on his 
arrival, and, sailing up the Delaware, soon 
reached a place fringed with pine-trees, where 
( ity. The pre- 
cise spot was fixed in February, 1683. The 
ground was bought from the Swedes, and the 
city thus commenced was named Philadel- 
phia, drotherly Jove, in token of the feeling 
‘hich, it was hoped, would prevail among 


he determined to locate his 


‘nn soon afterwards made a memorable 
treaty Indians, under an elm in 
what isnowcalled Kensington. ‘Thetree was 
carefully preserved till 1810, when it was 


with the 


INDIAN MATION 
1682 : 
MA yyercken FAITH po 
- } x 


blown down during a storm. A low monu- 
ment has since been erected to mark the spot. 

Here, beside the Delaware, the grave 
| ’ the woods assemble. The old 
men take their seats in the form of a half 
moon on the ground, while the younger 
warriors arrange themselves behind ina similar 
form. The new gov ernor,whose friendly mes- 
sagesand letters had inspired them with con- 
fidence, comes into the central space before 
them, distinguished from his companions 
only by the blue sash around his waist. ‘‘We 
meet,’’ he says, ‘fon the broad pathway of 
truth and good will. No advantage shall be 
taken on either side, but all shall be open- 


chiettains oft 
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ness and love. I will not call you children, 
for parents do sometimes chide their children 
too severely ; nor brothers only for brothers 
differ. The friendship between me and you 
I will not compare to a chain, for that the 
rains might rust or the falling tree might 
break. We are the same as if one man’s 
body were divided into two parts. We are 
all one flesh and one blood.”’ 

[he Indians trusted his words, and re- 
ceived his presents, giving him in return a 
belt of wampum, the emblem of friendship. 
‘‘We will live,’’ said they, ‘‘with William 
Penn and his children in leve so long as the 
moon and the sun shall endure.’’ This treaty 
was never broken. The Red Men handed 
down the words of Penn from generation to 
generation ; and, while other white settle- 
ments suffered severely from Indian wars, 
not a single Quaker is known to have been 
molested by the natives. Penn often visited 
their wigwams, and took part in their sports 
and exercises. 

The only difficulty that disturbed the peace 
of Pennsylvania was the settlement of the 
line that separated it from Maryland. Penn 
and Baltimore could not agree on a bound- 
ary. The quarrel was carried to England, and 
there settled by a grant of half the land be- 
tween Chesapeake Bay and the Delaware to 
Penn. ‘The present boundary was fixed by 
two surveyors, Mason and Dixon, in 1761, 
and is often referred to as Mason and Dixon’s 
line. ‘The territory now called Delaware 
was thus at first included in Pennsylvania, 
under the name of ‘‘the three lower coun- 
ties’’ ; but afterwards, in consquence of the 
dissatisfaction of the people, it was made a 
separate colony. 

The government established by Penn was 
strictly republican. An Assembly was formed 
of six members from each county, who held 
office fora year. All sects were tolerated. 
Every freeman who believed in God and 
abstained from labor on the Lord’s day, 
could vote and hold office. Parents were 
required to bring up their children to some 
useful trade. The only crime punishable 
with death was murder. 

Emigrants arrived in great numbers from 
Holland, Germany, and Great Britain. The 
peaceful colony grew and prospe ‘red. In 
August, 1683, Philadelphia consisted of three 
or four cottages, and the deer ranamong the 
trees on which the surveyor had ‘‘biazed 
out’’ the courses of the streets. In 1685, it 
contained 600 houses. It grew more in three 
years than New York did in half a century. 

In 1684, Penn left his colony, now firmly 
established and containing a population of 


| 
| 
| 


7,000, for the mother country. During his 
absence difficulties arose. ‘The Assembly 
encroached on his rights; and the rents, 
which were his only remuneration for the 
expense of planting the colony, were appro- 
priated in part to the public service. After 
trying for atime to enforce his authority, 
Penn yielded to the Assembly, reserving to 
hims¢ If only the rig t of veto. 

With the fall of James II., who both as 
Duke of York and as king had been a firm 
friend to Penn, ended the favor which the 
pure and acefi 1 Quaker had enjoyed. He 
was ¢ woh d with abandoning his principles 
and favoring the cause of the deposed king. 
His proprietary rights in Pennsylvania were 
taken from him; and, while the colony which 
owed every thing his wisdom and integ 
rity was growing in power and importance, 
he closed his life in obscurity and gloom. 
He died encumbered with debt in 1718; at 
which time, the population of Philadelphia 
amounted to about 10,000. 

The Indian tribe that received William Penn 
in the friendly manner above described be 
longed to the Algonquin family, and were 

called Len’-ni Len’-a-pees in theirown lan 

guage,and Delawaresin English. According 
to their traditions they had once lived far off 
in the northwest, and had united with the 
Iroquois in driving out the mound-builders 
from the valley of the Mississippi. In the fer 
tile regionthus acquired they lived fora time in 
peace ; till their hunters, having ascended the 
mountains on the east, announced that great 
streams flowed down from them into a vast 
salt lake beyond, watering a pleasant and 
unoccupied land. On this, part of the Len 
apees migrated eastward, and took posses 
sion of the region traversed by the Susque 
hanna, the Potomac. 
Those who remained in the west became 
known at a later day as Illinois. 

Shortly before their interview with Penn, 
the Delawares had been defeated by their 
former allies, the Iroquois, and reduced to 

that they were called 


Delaware, and the 


SO Powel rless a state 
‘‘qwomen’’ by their conquerors. But they 
had never acknowledged the Iroquois as 
masters. The renowned ‘Tam’-a-nend, the 
greatest of their warrior d statesmen, was 
still living at this time. He was afterwards 
known as St. Tam’-ma-ny, and different as- 
sociations have since been called by his name. 
~ 

WE must needs disorder ourselves if we 
look only at our losses. But if we consider 
how little we deserve what is left, our pas- 
sion will cool, and our murmurs will turn 
into thankfulness.— Wid/iam Penn. 
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We teach the four 
while 


treated in like manner. 
fundamental rules together; so that 
the pupil is mastering the 2 in addition, 
subtraction and multiplication, he is also 
learning to divide by two. His first prob- 
lem in division is 2468103254, and his sec- 
ond is 70951 13579: These two problems 
contain all the combinations in division by 
2, and a thorough familiarity with them 
enables the pupils to work miscellaneou 
problems with but little difficulty. 

Our methods of reporting answers and 
keeping a record of each pupil’s standing, 
foster a healthy spirit of emulation, and are 
powerful auxiliaries in the hands of the 
teacher. But as neither of these could be 
satisfac torily set forth in this paper W ithout, 
I fear, occupying more space than this arti- 
cle deserves, I am obliged to omit them for 
the present. 

Pittsburgh, April 18, 188 


CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 


BELLOWS. 


W. E. 


fet ry is almost universal that the public 


schools are in the hands of ill-prepared, 
underpaid teachers. Some prescribe this, 
and others that, remedy for the evil. Better 
wages and good supervision will go far to- 
ward changing this condition of things; but 
there must be something behind both of 
these, which are but the symptoms of the 
disorder. Allreal improvement must come 
from within. A sick man recovers by his 
own vital energy, while the medicines only 
hold the diseasé in check until these forces 
can act. In the same way the improvement 
of the public schools depends upon the ele- 
vation of the professional character of the 
teachers more than upon external condi- 
tions. 

Natural fitness for the duties of the teacher 
should be the first consideration by those 
intending to enter the profession. No 
amount of training can compensate for na- 
tural deficiencies. Earnest determination to 
excel may do much to stimulate one on 
against his natural bent; but, when a crisis 
comes, the artificial character so laboriously 
induced will break down, and the unfitness 
of the teacher will become apparent to him- 
self and his district. 

The candidate for honors in the profession 
of teaching must make special preparation 
forthe calling. An intellect well disciplined 
by systematic study and a vast store of gen- 
eral knowledge are essential to success in all 


WILD SPRING FLOWERS. 


intellectual pursuits; but to these 
technical 

principles underlyins science, together 

with training in their right application. In 
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through training and difficult 
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eC as CoM 

ple x, and mastered | by as hard tudy, 

as those of law or medicine. ‘The teacher 

unacquainted with ther inefficient as 

the lawyer ignorant of Blackstone, or an 

astronomer of Newt 

The through preparat! 
teachers presupposes an earnest devotion to 


just urged upon 
the profession and a determination to follow 
i. Be the part of the teacher to 
make the needed prep?ration for his calling, 
and then on the smallest pretense forfeit his 
advancement and begin again in another 
line. If adapted by mental and physical 
endowments, give yourself up to your 
chosen pursuit with all the intensity of your 
nature. Master its neiples, read its his- 
tory, cultivate 
follow ratio! ily its 


1 


acquaintance with its great 


minds, approved meth- 
ods, and love it with undivided affection. 

The considerations of natural fi 
special preparation, a devotion to the work 
and a determination to follow it, are the 
conditions of radical improvement in the 
teaching profession. Better pay will then 
be cheerfully offered, and wiser supervision 


fitness, 


of some avail. 


WILD SPRING FLOWERS. 


MARGARET B. HARVEY. 


NJOT very long after the last winds of 


| winter have whistled, the first of 
fair sisterhood open their beautiful eyes. 
Those who would see the loveliest of 
spring’s blossoms must seek for them early, 
as a general thing in the latter halfof March. 

The trailing arbutus is occaSionally de- 
layed till April before 
But its fairy sweetness is frequently seen 
before the snow-drifts have disappeared. 
The place to look for it is on rich, wooded 
hillsides, under the laurel bushes. It may 
be set down as a safe rule that trailing 
arbutus is always found under laurel— 
though, conversely, laurel does not always 
shelter the trailing arbutus. ‘This flower 
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grow abundantly in damp places, along the | ing t of showy pink or white flowers, 
banks of streams. yf intense swe ’ nN sol places, it 


The spring-beauty also likes moist ns greater part of rest’s under 


ites. This may be known by its white cor growth. No one, ver seen azaleas 
rolla, ‘veined with pink, and its whitish ultiy hot houses, need mistake it— 


ereen, like leaves. It is both beaut 
ful and widely spread, 

Still another fairy in pink and white, wit 
1, 


he added charm of fragrance, thoug 
} } s ] 5 

to be found everywhere—Il mean the 
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The wild geranium is ver 
fi varieties of cultivated geranium. 
sa strong odor, not unpleasan round 
isl ‘ divided, woolly leave 1G large 
handsome, pink flower. abun 
dantly in most woods. 
The azalea is a high, woody bush, bear- 
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that, so far from having nothing to say, you 
have more matter than you want. Strike out 
the least important. Keep the choice bits ; 
cream of the subject. 

7. Your work is two-thirds done. You 
got your materials: you have classified 
Now write out each thought in the 
manner. Do not, a/ ¢his sla 
beautiful, or sublime. Expre 
in the briefest language, just a 
at the instant. 

8. You have written throu 
Now condense and adorn. | 
ingly. Rewrite the whole, and 
good composition, 
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KNOWING WHAT TO TEACH. 


NINCE teaching is causing another to 
.) know, it is essential that he who teaches 


shall not only know whom he 1s to ich, 
but also know whazé he is to teach ; 
shall first know for himself that which he 
to cause another to know. 

Yet there is no commoner mistake in 
teaching than for a teacher to suppose that 


it is unnecessary for him to know at 


beginning of the lesson hour hat he 
would have the scholar know at its close. 
You will ten times hear a teacher’s com 
plaint that his scholars do not study, where 
hear a teacher’s confession that 


knowing that 


you once 
he goes to his class without 
which he isset to cause his scholars tq know. 
Yet a scholar’s study in 
school-hour is not indispensable toa teacher’ s 


teaching, whereas a teacher’s knowledge of 


that which he is to teach, zs indispensable. 
Study on the scholar’s part is very import 
ant in its place, important to the 
the exercise of his mental faculties, 
the storing of his mind; but the scholar’s 
preliminary study is no part of a teacher’s 
teaching ; 1 
ing process. That which ascholar has learned 
all by himself, before he and his tear he r 
came together, the scho/ar deserves all credit 
for: that which the feacher is to cause a 
scholar to know must be the ; 
session before he can make it the scholar’s. 
If hearing a recitation were teaching, shen 
it would not be necessary for a ‘‘teacher’’ 
to know in advance that which his scholar 
was to recite in the class. The real work in 
such a case would be the scholar’s, in his 
preliminary studyofthe matter. The teach 
er’s duty might be performed by a vigorous 
hold on the question book in the class hour ; 
and the exercise of his lungs in asking the 
questions, or giving the word for a start; 
of his eyes in following the lesson text ; and 
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of his ears in noting the recitation. Such 
‘tear hing’’ as that would not require any 
special preparation by the teacher for his 
class work, week by week. Much that is 


called ‘‘t \ing’’ is, however, just that and 


t 


ear 
no more; but calling it tear hing does not 


It is mo¢ teaching, what- 
Teaching involves and ne- 
cessitates both a teacher and a scholar, and 
also a pr liminary knowledg by the teacher 
of that which he 1 scholar to 
know by the aid of his teaching. In Boston 


harbor there is a reformatory school-ship, on 


make it teac hing’ 


ever lili is called. 
is to cause the 


boys are placed to learn the rudiments 
igation, and of mental and religious 
the superinten- 


if < }, l-shi ) } } et ‘ 
it school-ship was on shore, a 


One day while 


’ 
ed the vessel, and, ace ording to 


address« d the boy 5 A ae ( tively. 


stranger visit 
custom, he 

According, also, to a too common custom 
of talkers, if not of teachers, the stranger 
attempted to make use of illustrations with 


which he was unfamiliar, by indulging in 


nautical figures of speech, where he was at 


every disadvantage with his bright sailor-boy 

irers. When 
he said to the boys, at the evening gathering 
for prayers, ‘‘Boys, I understand you hada 
‘Ves, sir! 


came up from a hundre 


the superintendent returned, 


stranger to talk to you to-day.”’ o 
‘Yes, sir !’’ 
‘‘Well, what did he talk to you about?’ 
‘‘About two things he didn’t understand !”’ 

sharp 


? 


" ’ 
ai VOICeS, 
’ 


was the une xpec ted respon e of one 


boy. ‘*Why, what two things were those ? 
‘Ships and religion !’’ was the witty answer, 
; giving the measure of that talker’s knowl- 
edge of the topics he attempted to handle 
deftly. It would be well if noone since that 
had attempted to teach what he 

| tand. 

g is very sure: unless you know 
clearly, before you begin to teach, just what 
you would cause your scholars to ‘know by 
your teaching, th y are not likely to know 

when the class hour is over, just 
have caused them to know by your 

He must not only know what he 

to his class, but he must know 

e can cause the members of his class 
to know with the help of his teaching. It 
might answer in Dotheboys Hall, before Mr. 
Dickens laid bare the methods of that York- 
shire Institution, to prescribe a dose of sul- 
phur and molasses for all the school boys 
alike, on a winter’s morning, whatever was 
the state of their appetites ahd digestive or- 
gans; but that would hardly be called a wisé 
medical treatment of the young in any first- 
class boarding-school of the present day. 
To know what you are to teach, necessi- 


cl arly ; 
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tates an intelligent study of your lesson, with 
the scholars with whom you are to teach 
before your mind’s eye while you are study- 
ing. You must consider well the c apabilities 
and needs of your class asa _ whole, 
your scholars individually. You must know 
what there is in the day’s lesson, which it 
would be well for your scholars to know. 
You must know also whether or not 


it is within the possibilities of their compre- 
hension, then it is for you to get it fully and 
fairly into your mind, in order that it may 
be transferred to their minds. Until you 
know the in this way, you do not 
know what you are to teach—and surely you 
are not prepared forteaching until you know 
thus much ! S. S. Time 
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TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 


HOW TO 
WORDS WITHOUT IDEAS. 

l is easy in all studies to teach words with- 
| out the ideas wordsare intended toconve y; 
but especiaily is this the case in teaching geog- 
raphy. Thousands of pupils in answer tothe 
question : ‘*What direction is the most south 
ern point of Greenland from the North Pole !’’ 
would ‘‘south-east,’’ for on most 
maps it appears to besouth-east. A teacher 
of olden times in illustrating the shape of the 
earth, was accustomed to use his snuff-box, 
which was globular, but it so happened that 
in church on Sunday he used a flat one. His 
consternation was great when on a_ publi 
examination, inanswer tothe question ‘‘ What 
is the shape of the earth?’’ he received the 
‘*Round on week days, but flat on 
Sundays!’’ It gave him athought he never 
had before. It was, that ia k 
or using an illustration, pupils may not have 
the first glimmer of the idea intended to be 
taught. 

Many illustrations of this method of teach- 
ing could be given. We will select only a 
few and these the most striking, for they 
show what kind of Instruction the average 
scholar receives from the average teacher. 
A teacher in one of our public schools had 
been accustomed to require her pupils to say, 
‘The equator is an imaginary line 
ing around the earth,’’ etc. It had never 
occurred to her that the boys and girls of her 
school. had no idea what an imaginary line 
meant, until one day a visitor asked them 
how wide they thought the equator. Some 
thought it was 5,ocoomiles wide, others 2,000, 
and others said they could jump over it. 
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The visitor then asked how they thought 
ot over it. One pupil said he thought 
that they got out and drew them over, and 
another said that he had read that a canal 
had been dug through it! ‘*What is the 
name of this asked. ‘*The 
Suez Canal !’’ wasthe answer. In arecent 
large cities 
is the axis 
‘An imagi- 
revolves.’’ 
led the ex 
‘imaginary’ 
h: lf 
poles of the earth 
came onfidently, 
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canal ?’’ was 
oral examination in one of our 
the question was asked, ‘*What 
of the earth?’’ ‘The answer was ‘ 
nary line on which the world 
Several questions followed that 
aminer to suspect that the word ‘ 
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in fun. fy aay 
stick out ?’’ The an "\ 
ier ’ 
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geography on which was a 
hole ling up the 
knew what held uy 
was a giant holding it on his 
There is agreat deal of wisdom in the answer 
of the Sabbath-s« scholar who being 
asked, ‘‘Do you understand what you have 
learned ?’’ said, and her answer 
written on the heart of every cramming 
school teacher : ‘‘7 have so much to learn J 
*touna [n how many 
schools ™ this the Lessons are piled 
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impossible for tl upils to what 
they are h methods, 
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preparatory work. Here an instructor's forces 
are too much divided, he having charge of two 
or three branches of knowledge, and these often 
not closely related, while there the teacher has 
but one department of one branch of science, 
and maybe but one section of that department. 
Instruction, therefore, is thorough, and nothing 
l to be desired. No wonder ‘‘Germany is 
literally a land of scholars.” The quality rather 
than the quantity is looked to, a student putting 
upon two or three lessons the time an American 
youth devotes to seven oreight. These are 
of the advantages the Prussian gymnasia have 
over the American graded schools. In spite of 
these drawbacks, the Union schools of Michigan 
present many points of superiority to academies 
and seminaries of the Eastern States. 
sess a thorough system of work, and accomplish 
results not to be achieved by any other method. 
More than that, they are liberally patronized by 
every grade of citizen. 

A district containing over one hundred chil- 
may establish a graded school, to be under 
) ge of six trustees, and when so ordered 
this board may open a High school. Experi- 
ence has prov ed the se Ss hools to be both cco- 
nomical and efficient. The teacher’s labors 
being divided, better work is done. In a well- 
graded school of eight departments, a pupil en- 
the age of five years, and maintaining 
‘ecular attendance graduate at the 

, enter tl h school, and complet 
ere a four vears’ course, be admitted t 
hman class at the State University, 
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unusual thing to do; some fort 
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EDUCATION CHILDREN. 


Althoug? 


OF DEPENDENT 
not a part of the great system of 
common hools, as they exist in Michigan, 
there is a school established in this State deserv- 
ing of special mention; and the success of which 
has been anxiously waited for, not only in this 
country, but in Europe. I refer to the State 
School at Coldwater, conducted on the “ AZtchz- 
gan System for prevention of pauperism and 
crime, and education of a pend nt children.” 
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rested beneath the mountain snows, bu vl not titul than the rose on which the gentle 
let » lov wel ic] showers have fallen. These three figures— 


garden the purple violets 
looming as of old clittering grasses, rain-bedewed 
e things with which he compares 
lark—all these he says the music 
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owe to him. Iam not much, but I am an hon- 
est man, and such I shall remain.’’ These and 
manv such words lead me to think that the mas- 
ter lives in his pupils. The second is a real es- 
tate speculator, and, they say, has made money. 
I have seen one of his pupils, too. He is 
worldly-wise, and never refers to his boyhood 
days, except when he sees his old teacher 

athering more and more goods about him. 
Then he says: ‘‘Egad, old Bowman never 
should have taught school—he loves money too 
He only stayed at it until he had laid 
We all knew he would quit as soon 
He was no man 


a 
- 


well. 
by $1,000. 
as he had made some money. 
for a teacher.” 

And I pondered upon the sentence, ‘‘ He was 
no man for a teach there not a good 
many who are in the school-room temporarily, 
and have no solemn, settled purpose to do good 
there—to impart the noblest part of themselves ? 
To which of these groups do you belong? 

N. ¥. School Fournad. 
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OBJECT LESSONS. 
QUESTIONS OF PRACTICAL VALUE. 
Y is not intended that each topic under this 
heading shall be made the subject of a lesson 
each day; but it is expected that a lesson will be 
given each day upon some one of these topics, 
and that these shall be varied so as to embrace 
all the topics of the grade during each month. 
Much more time and a greater number of les- 
sons will be required for some of these topics 
than for others. 

Form.—lt is very desirable to have the man 
ner of presenting the lessons on this subject 
varied in each succeeding grade, so as to avoid 
the possibility of memorizing and reciting any 
formula. To secure this end, let the reviews of 
the matter taught in preceding grades be so con- 
ducted as to compel attention to the shape of the 
various objects. By requiring the pupils to de- 
scribe the shape of objects placed before the 
class, the teacher will be enabled to test their 
knowledge of form. 

Size.— This subject may be illustrated by 
various objects, as strings of different sizes. and 
lengths, slips of paper of different lengths and 
widths, and small pieces of wood. The pupils 
will obtain clear perception of size and of length, 
by being required to judge of the size and length 
of objects before them, and of lines on the black- 
board, then to measure these and ascertain 
the approximate correctness of their estimates. 
Drawing lines of given lengths on the slate, fol- 
lowed by a careful measurement of them, is a 
valuable means for training pupils to accuracy 
in determining size and length by the eye. 

Color.—The lessons on color, for this grade, 
should lead the pupils to perceive that some 
colors appear well when placed side by side, 
while others do not. For this purpose lead them 
to compare red and green with b/ue and green ; 
blue and orange with yellow and orange, yellow 


and purple with blue and purple, or red and 


sons on color should be illus- 
Pieces of ribbon, 
C2c.., 


purple. All les 
trated with colored objects. 
silk, worsted, colored paper, water colors, 
may be used for this purpose. 
Human Body—A1n teaching 

names and. uses of the o1 sense, and 
their parts, special eflort ul nade to lead 
them to understand the 
servations ma tn en wn ansoi sense. 
The actual see learing, ng, tasting, and 
smellins hildren facts which it 
is impossible to conve; { r minds by means 
however tho- 


children the 
means of ob- 


ol obic cts ft 


of the memorizing of guage, 
rough and preci 

Aniials, Che lessons n th subject should 
lead the children to notice the most distinguish- 
ing points in the struct nimals, and to see 
how their structure is adapted to their habits of 
life: for instance, how the webbed feet of some 
birds fit them for swimming, and how the long 


legs of others fit them for wading; how the 
strong claws and strong beaks of some birds en- 
able them to feed on flesh he cushion- 
like feet of the cat enab] lk notselessly 
about in search of | v: how the teeth of the 
cat and dog are iring flesh, while 
those of the rat a1 qu are formed for 
cracking nuts and gnawing hi subs 

The chief aim of these lessons being to train 
the pupils in habits of observing nature, so that 
they may be enabled iin therefro » most 
useful knowledge, the « 


It i 


tances, 


* con- 
uch a manne! 
structul 


ducted in em to no- 
tice accurately the of the 
various animals that come within their own ob- 
servation. The learned should be, by 
the aid of the tea )} y ified, 
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the ‘‘Manual”’ whi companies it, will be 
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subject. 
found a valuable aid in giving ins 
Animals and Plants. 
Plants.—The lessons on plant 
may appropriately lead thi 


;,in this grade, 
to learn the 


haped, 


also 


most common shapes o/ as turnip 


branching, fibrous, conical, tul 
the shapes of leaves 
row-shaped, ( egg-shaped, heart 
shaped, etc.; also the common shafes of fewers 
as funnel-shaped, bell-shaped, pink-shaped 
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] q ut- 
terfly-shaped, helmet-shaped, cross-shaped, etc. 
By suitable, exercises the teacher should also 
direct the attention of the pupils to plants which 
are used for food, and lead them to observe 
their mode of growth, form, uses, et 

Object Two dis 
of exercises may be given 
One consists in training the pupils to distinguish 
given qualities, by using several objeefs having 
the same quality, for illustration; the other, 
which is more appropriate for review exercises, 
requires the pupils to ascertain what qualities a 
given objec Instruction on this sub- 
ject cannot be considered complete without the 
use of both of these classes of exercises, in their 
proper order. 

Observation and Comparison.—Habits of ob- 
serving various objects, and noticing their sev- 
eral shapes, colors, qualities and materials of 
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WHAT SHALL I DO WITH HIM? 


M. A. 


A AY son is brave, manly and fifteen. 
rides well, can shoot tolerably 


speaks the truth. He has atten 
as are conveniently near, 


Ot grammar 
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schools 
tered the elementary truths 
metic and geography, 
ology, algebra and geology ; has asmatterin 
of French and wants to know German ; 
short, he has just about the average amo 
information which ] 
ever get from books. 

tion of what to do with him. 
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ask you to help me decide. It is of no 
fling moment—this question of mine. 
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old state, my boy must help win and shat 
So you see the question broadens, 

from a personal and privat 

broad and national one. It is 

it is yours, as well. 


uspect nin tenths ¢ 


And now comes the ques 
] tT 1 
Shall i | 


*him te 
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business : 


our business; it concerns e\ 
fellow-citizens, as well. And 


; dipped into phy sl- 
“ l 


The coming glory of this dear 
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then simplified bysomuch. Ihave, at least, 
one kind of education I do not want for my 
boy. Perhaps I cannot more readily get at 
what I do want, than by examining narrowly 
this thing Idonot want. Letuslookatitthen ; 
how was it 1 educated my first two boys? 
You remember that everybody sent their 
sto Dr. Jones, and I did as everybody 
lhe doctor taught themas he pleased, 
and he pleased to teach them as if they had 
been contemporary with Cicero. But I did 
] paid the doctor for taking 
them over the track, and when I had settled 
my quarterly bills, I considered my duty, as 
ent, fully done. To be sure, I did 

s have an uneasy feeling, when | 

nyself what good all my Greek aad 

id done me, but when my boys came 


: ; 
not much care, 


home on their vacations, it was joy enough to 
scour the woods with them and to hear their 


] } nd ] 


heart} laughs and Classi jests, even though 


I knew they could not name the tree under 
which we, were taking our noonday lunch, 
nor one of the flowers we crushed with our 
Poor fellows! I’ve often thought 
they had known more of the plants 
nd weather and stars, it would 

hem many a good turn in those 

about the 
sopped them in 


way we all of us 


did it. Latin and 


d sent them to col- 
; went with the rest and in 
proud time they 


nitler: . ] 
BEMcichiie . I reckon | 


] + 
Greek at 


to discuss this question on no selfish | 
and to let no prejudices enter into 


> academy al 


O try. Mine 
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cision. ‘This is why I have called 1 due an were graduated 
counsel and so, as we sit quieth) get] 
night, let me tell you what I think, andafter- | that day! [It was a great day 
wards, old: friend, you shall have y. | Was a day of days to their father. 
And I think, first, that l ought to give him | the platform that day; their 
a very different education fro ‘i houl among the audience at my right. 
have have done had he been born fifteen | forget how rad her pale 
years before he was. Fifteen years ag ay, and when our boys spoke their orations 
that’s a long time back! We were ing and the flowers dropped around their feet 
on the old plantation then. My two older | and mine, I felt that all my money had 
sons were little lords in their way and ruled | been wisely spent, and only wished all this 
it with a high hand. ‘They had horses a could My boys were edu- 
leisure at their command, and many and j cated at last. And what next! Ah, what 
were the hunting scrapes we’ ve been in though you can read Greek, 
my two boys. You know how it al t an object, a purpose ? or what sweet- 
how one morning they mounted their horses 3s is there from leisure unwrenched from 
to follow Lee into Virginia and how they | toil? And so, when the storm burst, the 
never came bac k. My two b YS are gone, hot and gel tle blood of my boys welc omed 
and so has the old plantation. I do not | it as a very god-send, and they were in 
complain ; I accept all as best. But since I | their saddles with their faces northward be- 
have not got my property now, it seems to | fore their mother’s cheek was dry. 
me very foolish to act as if I had it, and | And now this younger one is coming up 
think my boy must be educated accordingly. | to a new dispensation. He must work for 
The first conclusion I have reached, there- | his and he knows it. I have no 
fore, is that this boy must have a different | money now for Latin and Greek, unless 
bringing up from the first two. So much | Latin and Greek are going to bring me 
seems rational. Very well, the question is | back money. If my boy wants a profession, 


1an’t soon forget 
y for them; it 
I sat on 
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I don’t 
face grew that 
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the ministerial or the legal for instance, he 
shall have all the classics his brothers had, 
and more. But he don’t choose either of 
these lives; at least he says he don’t, and I 
really think I understand the boy. At 
least, I know what I want for him. I want 
him to know and be in sympathy with the 
spirit of his age, and it is not the old col- 
lege curriculum, unmodified, which will 
give this. 

But if that won’t, what will! Is there 
no course of study which will take my boy 
just as he is and make him just what I want 
him to be? I do not know that there is, 
but I am fully persuaded there ought to be. 
And I am persuaded, moreover, that you 
and I can, and ought help make it. For, 
be assured, if we wait for the teachers to do 
it, we shall wait long. Teachers them- 
selves will not make changes. Why should 
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they? Their business, like that of all of 
us, is to supply the market, and so get their 
bread. Like all other men, teachers love 
and hate routine. They love it, as it saves 
them the trouble of thinking; and they hate 
it—you know why. And so, if you and I 
want our boys taught differently, we must 
make a stir. 

Differently! How? I am dealing with 
negatives. ‘To state positively what I want 
and mean is more difficult than to state 
what I do not want. The subject broadens 
indefinitely and the issues sought are far- 
reaching; how can I in one evening’s chat 
explain what I want for my boy? I can 
only hint at, and I beg you to take my sug- 
gestions not as complete, nor as being all 
that could be said, but simply as the begin- 
ning of what I think it is time was said,—of 
which more in another article. 


+> + 
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THE examination of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
| Schools and Homes will this year begin 
May 22d, instead of towards the close of 
the annual session, as heretofore. 


WE had hoped to present in this r :mber 
the programme for the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association to be held at Potts- 
ville in the early part of July. It will be 
given in our next issue. ‘This meeting will 
be held at a time more satisfactory than 
heretofore to many teachers, and will, no 
doubt, be largely attended. Pottsville 
promises a feast of good things, and ample 
accommodation for all who come. 


THANKS to numerous friends who have 
promptly responded to our request for miss- 
ing numbers of Zhe Journal, we are now 
‘«short’’ only upon the issue for August, 
7880. Any copies of this number that may 
be mailed us will be gratefully received. 


Tue Pittsburgh Educational Review for 
April says: ‘‘ Prof. J. C. Dolan, principal of 
the Hancock school of this city, has in pre- 
paration a manual to be called ‘ Dolan’s 
Drill Tables in Addition, Subtraction, Mul- 
tiplication, and Division, with Answers and 
Questions,’ adapted to graded and ungraded 


i 





schools. From an examination of advance 
sheets we believe we are safe in saying that 
Prof. Dolan has something for which many 
a pupil and many a teacher will thank him 
heartily.’’ There is room for the little 
manual here promised. Quick and sure 
work is what our Pittsburgh principal se- 
cures in his own school, and it is what is 
wanted in schools everywhere. 

THE new printed mailing list of Zhe Jour- 
nal, complete for the first time since the 
fire in mailing this issue, is pronounced by 
the Lancaster post-office officials the most 
satisfactory for prompt and ready distribu- 
tion they have ever seen in their experience 
with the mails. They say: ‘‘It is the best 
mailing list that comes into or goes out of 
this post-office’’—and this for the several 
reasons, that the measure is wide, the type 
large and plain, and what isa matter of great 
convenience to the distributing clerks, the 
county is given along with the post-office in 
every case where it has seemed at all desirable. 
The logotypes also, which show with what 
number any given subscription expires, are 
the largest and plainest to be had from any 
of the type foundries. We have spared no 
cost or effort to make the list good. May 
we not hope that there will be more names 
of Teachers and Directors upon it this year 
than ever before? Our new (31st) volume 
begins with July number, the current volume 
ending with issue for June, which is already 
preparing for press. 
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WE congratulate Dr. J. P. Wickersham 
upon his recent appointment by the Presi- 
dent, and confirmation by the Senate, as 
United States Minister (Chargé d’ Affaires) to 
Demark. 
some three years since thus becomes a fit 
introductory experien e to that of perma- 
nent residence at Copenhagen, one of the 
most desirable capitals on the Continent. 
He will probably sail for Europe early in 
June to enter upon the duties of his new 
position. The salary of Chargé d’ Affaires 
to Demark is $5,000 per year, with outfit 
and expenses, with opportunity for travel, 
and ample leisure afforded for literary 
work; and the rank it gives, as_repre- 
sentative of the United Govern- 
ment, secures honored introduction and 
commands special attention at any of the 
courts of Europe. It will be a long and 
welcome vacation to our late editor-in 
chief after a generation of hard work in the 
Pennsylvania educational field. No man 
in the State is more worthy of this distin- 
guished honor, nor do we know any at 
whose good fortune more people in 
midst would unite in hearty congratulation. 


States 


our 


Pror. Jas. B. MATTHEWws, former County 
Superintendent of Butler county, died Feb 
ruary 18th. Prof. Matthews was a teacher 
in the public schools of Butler county for 
over forty years, and Superintendent for 
three years. Both as teacher and Superin- 
tendent he was earnest and faithful. He 
died of a lingering illness, but bore his suf- 
ferings with Christian fortitude, and passed 
away in assurance of a blessed immortality. 

Evi REApING.—At the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of 
Vice and Crime, Mr. Anthony Comstock, 
of New York, delivered an address recently 
at Association Hall. Mr. Comstock is the 
secretary of the parent society, and con- 
fined his remarks to the subject of ‘‘ Evil 
Reading for Children.’’ In this category 
he classed the weekly papers containing sen- 
sational stories, and that the one 
which furnished the purest stories contained 
also ‘‘ gross advertisements.’’ He objected 
to the daily papers, which give ‘‘ 
details of loathsome crimes,’’ being laid be- 
fore children, and denounced the ‘ flash’’ 
papers which reach their notice by publi 
and indiscriminate display on the streets. 
He said that, for himself, he believed ‘‘ the 
spirit and letter of the law reached these 
cases; but, as the courts are now consti- 
tuted, and as public opinion stands, the 


request 


added 


—“ ’ 
Sickening 
é 


| law is not 


His hurried four months’ trip of 


[ May, 


enforced.’” Mr. Comstock 
averred that the boys’ and girls’ story-papers, 
in the main, are responsible for the growth 
of juvenile criminality, and instanced many 
cases in proof of the assertion. He spoke 
at some length upon the vilest class of liter- 
ature, and defended the national laws which 
prohibit its transmission through the mails. 
He urged a liberal support of the Society, 
saying that Philadelphia was considered as 
one of the principal headquarters for the 
manufacture and distribution of books of 
that infamous character.. 


MeEmorRIAL TREE PLANTING.—Thursday, 
April 27th, was a great day in Cincinnati. 
The ladies turned out in force, and trees were 

to soldiers, authors, statesmen and 

in separate groves. A white oak 
was planted for George Washington; an elm 
for President Madison ; a hi kory, of course, 
for Andrew Jackson ; acatalpa group to Har 
rison, by the ladies of North Bend; a red 
oak for Lincoln; a sugar maple for Pierce. 
The Zachary Taylor tree was planted by his 
cousin, Mrs. Judge Price, and family repre- 
sentatives either wielded the spade or held 
up the trees in nearly all of the Presidential 
the authors’ grove, an oak, sur- 
y five maple trees, forms the cen- 
tral figure, Franklin. The 
public schools had the planting of this group. 
Daniel Webster had his ash trees; three Eu- 
ropean lindens were set for the author of the 
*¢ Qld Oaken Bucket’’ (Woodworth); seven 
oaks to Louis Agassiz; three gum trees to 
George P. Morris, who wrote ‘‘ Woodman, 
Spare that Tree ;’’ a maple and two gum 
trees to Harriet Beecher Stowe; three tulip 
trees to Washington Irving, and three oaks 
to Francis Key, who wrote the Star Spangled 
Banner. ‘These many other 
memorials, were planted by the school chil- 


dren in squares, circles and stars. 
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THE action of the board of regents of the 
niversity of Nebraska, in instituting 
uctics, or theory and art of 
was of course a step in the right 
and the election of ex-State 
R. Thompson to this 
professorship needs no comment. As an 
educator, Prof. ‘Thompson is so well known, 
in Pennsylvania no less than in Nebraska, 
that the wisdom of the regents in choosing 
him to fill this chair will not be questioned. 


ur of did 
teaching ; 
direction, 


Superintendent S. 


THE best German teachers do not use 
text-books in the school-room. They have 
the objects of study before them, and in the 
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presence of their classes. The intuitive 
ideas to be used as the basis of mental ac- 





! 


tivity and knowledge are in the minds of | 


the pupils, the language and the science are 
in their own well-trained intellects, and it 
only remains for the teachers to direct the 
mind in the study of the things, and give 
to the acquired knowledge a language, and 
the young pupils will be led to know fac ts, 
and ge neral principles, and science, by their 
own “individual activity. Books are to be 
used, after a time, for reference. ‘There are 
no mixed schools in Germany. ‘The boys 
and girls are not permitted, as in this coun- 
try, to work out together in the same classes 
the problems of science, so that they may 
be trained to work out together in after 
years successfully the great problem of life. 
The primary schools are generally taught 
by the most learned and skilled mi ile teach- 
ers, who give the elementary instruction 
with all the enthusiasm that this important 
instruction is adapted to excite. Such in- 
struction in Germany is never intrusted to 
unskilled hands. 


CHRISTIAN CULTURE. 


JE notice an article in the April number 
\W of The Reformed Quarterly Review, 
‘‘ Christian Education 
The article is 
A. M., 


under the caption, 
and the Public Schools.”’ 
written by Rev. Calvin S. Gerhard, 
and deserves careful consideration. 

With the general tone of the article we 
are well pleased. It recognizes the three 
great factors which have to do with the 
culture of the young, viz., the Family, 
the Church and the State, and pleads for 
their hearty co-operation in the great work. 
It seems to recognize the necessity upon 
the part of the State of separating from the 
work of the public schools all confessional 
religious teaching; and in view of this, 
urges the greater need of such instruction 
upon the part of the Family and the 
Church. This is right. Christian con- 
fessions cannot be enforced by law, nor 
can they expect specific patronage from 
the State. The State, however, does not 
from this fact assert itself against religion. 
It interferes with no religious dogma which 
is not subversive of its own legal enact- 
ments; and under the privilege of its 
charter, denominational schools have their 
existence, and in most cases are efficiently 
at work. 

The divorce of religion from the culture 
of the young is not the law of the land. 
But in view of the numerous denomina- 
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tional divisions and great variety of senti- 
ment, the State refuses to appropriate funds 
for instruction in denominational confes- 
sions of any kind, allowing, without any 
interference upon its part, the Family and 
the various churches to accomplish this. 
The article rightly maintains that the 
culture of the intellect alone is no guar- 
antee against the development and increase 
of crime. Even the clear knowledge of 
what is right is no warrant that he who 
has such knowledge will do the right. The 
will from its very nature cannot be the ser- 
vant of the understanding. It is true that 
they should be married and become one in 
every properly cultured personality. The 
true and the good are not to be divorced ; 
but we all realize how often the will bends 
the intellect to its service, and secures its 
favor to cover up its own viciousness. For 
the complete culture of human life, to 
bring it to its end, something 
more is required than the public schools. 


designed 


There must be an inflow of power from 
above. There must be a living conjunc- 
tion with the divine, made possible, we 


believe, through God's Word. 

With this truth clearly before our eyes, 
we can yet uphold the public school system 
as long as the State does not through it 
assert itself against the ethical and religious 
convictions of the Family and the Church, 
and we can strive to complement it with 
family and church culture, that the utmost 
possible good may. be gained from it. Such 
we believe to be the duty of all men who 
are interested in the educational culture of 
the young. 

— > 
GRADUATION IN OUR 
SCHOOLS. 


COMMON 


T was our pleasure to spend+a week in 
| Clarion county together with its labori- 
ous Superintendent, A. J. Davis, visiting 
and examining the schools under his juris- 
diction. By previous appointment, at given 
localities, pupils were gathered together from 
surrounding districts, who were prepared 
and willing to stand an examination in the 
common elementary branches, with the pros- 
pect of receiving a diploma of graduation, 
giving their grade of proficiency in the vari- 
ous studies. Several teachers and directors 
were also present, and gave their valuable 
assistance. After each examination, occu- 
pying the whole day, there were evening 
exercises and an address. Much interest 
was manifested and much benefit gained. 

Among the objects had in view were these: 
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To help the pupils to an intelligent advance 
in their studies; to save them from going 
over and over again the same routine, with- 
out any attempt to fix their state of profi- 
ciency in any given branch; and to direct, 
as far as possible, their future methods of 
reading and study. 

The successful candidates were allowed 
the privilege of competing for seals to be 
attached to their diplomas when, at a future 
time, they pass a successful examination in a 
prescribed course of reading and study be- 
yond the usual elementary branches. 

It is to be hoped that such efforts as these 
will succeed. An immense advantage will 
be gained, if, by any means, we can stimu 
late the children of the Commonwealth to 
habits of reading and study in the way of self 
advancement. A thousand hours of leisure 
from direct school work are wasted by the 
young, because their intellectual culture, 
outside of the school room and course, is 
entirely aimless. Not knowing what to read 
or to study, they drift into idleness and in- 
difference, or into such reading and think- 
ing as cultivate discontent and vicious 
habits. 

Our county superintendents, we are con- 
vinced, can do very much in this direction. 
It isin their power toelevate and dignify the 
social life of our communities, by guiding 
and stimulating the young to such habits of 
self-culture as a high Christian civilization 
demands. We bid them God-speed in such 
noble work. 


FIELD WORK FOR STUDENTS. 


N the development of mind it is very im- 
| portant that the senses be clarified in 
and keenness 
By clarifying the senses, we 
mean that process by which the eye of flesh is 
made to be filled with the eye of :ntedligence, 
so that something more than a vague, visual 


order to secure correctness 


of observation. 


image is gained for the understanding. 
Sense-impressions from the familiar use of 
language, are rapidly unified intoa concept ; 
but often the content of the concept is 
vaguely held in the mind, so much so indeed 
as to render the concept itself merely a name, 
oralmost vacuous. Whatevery earnest teach- 
er desires, over against this, is that the con- 
cept, whatever it may be, shall be clear and 
well defined, and thus without ambiguity. 
Any method which will further this must be 
of great service in our educational work. 
The unity of every concept can be viewed 
as two-fold, as the generalization through 
which this unity is reached may be nfensive | 
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or extensive, referring within to what is 
inwardly embraced or to what is outwardly 
brought within its sphere in way of necessary 
relation. ‘Take the common concept ‘free’ 
for example. Here intensively we have all 
the essential characteristics of a tree, leaves, 
branches, roots, etc., etc. ; and extensively, 
the wide range of trees, apple, cedar, pine, 
oaks, etc., etc. Now what is required in the 
way of mental training, is that the intensive 
and extensive content of concepts be as dis- 
tinct and full as possible, —that all vagueness 
be removed, that the mind, through its gen- 
eralizations may hold with clear self-posses- 
sion the ever-accumulating data, gained by 
observation from day to day. 

How many young scholars, for instance, 
have seen sfiders, and feel perfectly satisfied 
that they have a clear comprehension of 
what a spider is. But as soon as you ask 
any one of these young students what, in 
reality, is contained in the concept, every- 
thing is found to be vague and unsatisfac- 
tory. When asked how many legs spiders 
have, some will say four, some six, and so 
on, when no spider has less than eggh¢ legs. 
The same vagueness will show itself in all 
that pertains to the spider, and to a thousand 
other concepts which the intelligence seems 
to hold in form of words, but not in the 
substancé of knowing. 

To correct this, and clarify the senses that 
a greater extent and correctness of data may 
be gained, and a greater facility of correct 
generalization be secured, we urge the fre- 
quent use of what we have called field work 
Jor students. 

The season is now at hand for such health- 
giving work for both body and mind. The 
dreamy sleep of winter is gone, and universal 
natureawakens. Spring hascome. The flow- 
ers are glad, and all the grass grows green 
beneath her feet, and all the hedges thrill 
with silvery songs, and all the golden sun- 
light is filled with rapturous life. Now, 
under the judicious guidance of the teacher, 
field work should begin, and the mind of 
the young be directed to clear, definite ob- 
servation aud most careful generalization, 
that the inward spiritual laws which are 
guiding the whole warp and woof of the 
visible, may be seen and recognized. No 
work can be more culturing in its character. 

Take, for example, but one section of 
the visible around us, viz., the vegetable 
world, whose manifold phenomena are uni- 
fied in the science of Botany. What a 
field for careful mental exercise! What an 
opportunity to fill the eye of sense with the 
eye of intelligence! -What manifoldness of 
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objects to challenge the generalizing grasp 
of the understanding! And yet how many 
of our young students see much of anything 
beyond a confused cluster of individual 
things—a transient panorama and nothing 
more? Neither fern nor moss, neither 
anemone nor liverwort, neither shadberry 
nor saxifrage, are intelligized. They con- 
tinue to be only gross material stuff. The 
whole glory of the woods is lost. That 
which is filled with both wisdom and good- 
ness is but an empty blur. 
law and all possible grasp of relations are 
lost, and the poor youth is left by his 
teacher to grope on through a world of 
truth and correspondences blear-eyed from 
entrance to exit. 

This picture may be somewhat exagger- 
ated, but exaggeration can be pardoned if 
it serve to direct our teachers to the value 
and necessity of such well-conducted field 
work as has been briefly referred to. 

PESTO ss eTes 


WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND COMPETITIVE EXAMI— 
NATIONS. 


N article elsewhere in this number makes 
A a strong case against the ordinary school 
training of those who are appointed to cadet- 
ships at West Point, the number rejected at 
the June examinations of appointees being 
almost as large as the number admi‘ted. 
The statement is made that these are ‘‘picked 
young men chosen from all parts of the 
country, and not a few of them by competi- 
tive examination in the public schools.”’ 

They are ‘‘picked,’’ it is true, but rather 
in the sense of favoritism than of eminent 
qualification, and very few of them secure 
their appointment upon competitive ¢xamina- 
tion. ‘They come also from all parts of the 
United States, a goodly proportion being 
from regions where the public school does 
not flourish, or is of comparatively recent 
introduction. So that the showing as against 
the public schools is not so strong as the 
writer would have us believe Give these 
schools a fair chance, by cunaétliiin exami- 
nation, in congressional districts everywhere ; 
let jt be publicly announced and clearly 
understood that the young man who shall 
make the best record in such examination 
will certainly be appointed to the cadet- 
ship ; and there need be no apprehension as 
to the result. 

Pennsylvania makes a bad showing at 
West Point this year. She has but nine, 


—only one-third—of her possible 27 cadet- 


All sense of | 





ships filled ; and of the eleven appointees 
from Pennsylvania who entered the Military 
Academy with the class that graduates next 
month, but one is left, while he, it may be 
added, was appointed upon competitive ex- 
amination from the public schools of Lan- 
caster county. 

It was in this county, by the way,—so far 
as we have been able to learn,—that the 
plan of competitive examinations originated. 
Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, who during the 
late civil war was member of the House of 
Representatives from the Ninth Congress- 
ional district of Pennsylvania, (Lancaster 
county), having become disgusted with the 
result of his appointments to the U. S. Mil- 
itary and Naval Academies, introduced the 
wiser plan of competitive examinations, upon 
consultation with Dr. Wickersham, then 
principal of the State Normal School at Mil- 
lersville. 

He announced that the boy whoshould be 
formally reported to him as having made 
the best record before the examining com- 
mittee,—comprising the Principal of the 
Normal School, Judge of the County Court, 
and the County Supe rintendent—would be 
appointed to the vacant position, without 
fear, favor or affection,—be he the son of a 
political friend or foe ; and he not only ap- 
pointed to the Naval Academy the son of a 
life-long Democrat, who had always done 
what he could against himself, but, as the fam- 
ily was in somewhat straitened circumstances, 
we are told, actually furnished a part of the 
money needed by the young man until he 
was fairly entered as a midshipman at An- 
napolis. This fact, which is here probably 
made public for the first time, does honor 
alike to the head and heart of so stern a 
partisan leader as Thaddeus Stevens, repre- 
senting as he did in that period of intense 
political excitement one of the very strongest 
of Republican strongholds in Pennsylvania. 

The credit of originating this method of 
selecting the proper candidate for appoint- 
ment has been claimed for President Garfield, 
but the following, which we clip from Zhe 
Century magazine for March, seems conclu- 
sive upon this point : 

To the Editor of 7he Century: 

Sir: Inan article reviewing General Garfield's 
efficient work in behalf of ‘‘Civil Service Re- 
form,” in Zhe Century, for January, you say: 

“If we are not mistaken he [Garfield] was the 
first member of Congress to establish such 
[competitive] examinations to guide him in the 
appointment of West Point c adets and midship- 
men of the Naval Academy.’ 

General Garfield first entered Congress in 
December, 1863, while as early as April, 1862, 
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Thaddeus Stevens appointed to the academies 
at West Point and Annapolis cadets who had 
passed the ordeal of a competitive examina- 
tion. The ‘Old Commoner” undoubtedly in- 
augurated this method. What impelled him 
to institute the competitive system is clear when 
we know that a number of his appointees had 
been rejected, and none hadattained high stand 
ing; and the merit of the competitive method i 
sufficiently obvious when I state that of the 
cadets from this district selected by competition 
who have since been graduated from West 
Point and from Annapolis, two stood at the 
head of their respective classes, a third was No. 
2, a fourth No. 4, a fifth No. 13, a sixth No. 14, 
and all nearer the head than the foot. 

W. W. GRIEST. 

Lancaster, Pa., Dec. 28, 1881. 


It may be added that two of these young 
men—Lieut. Wm. M. Black, who graduated 
at West Point in 1877, and Midshipman 
John L. Shock, from Annapolis in 1881— 
each stood at the head of his class during 
his entire four years’ course, and graduated 


at 
id 
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at its head—a record; we believe, such as 
can be shown for its graduates from these 
institutions by no other Congressional dis- 
trict in the United States! This is without 
doubt due to the care with which these 
young men from Lancaster county have, of 
late years, been chosen. Hon. A. Herr 
Smith, who made both these appointments, 
is very proud of this noble record for his 
boys, and properly regards the competitive 
examination as the sure test of qualification. 

Let other Congressmen in Pennsylvania 
look into this important matter, as Thad- 
deus Stevens and A. Herr Smith have done, 
and two-thirds of the cadetships at West 
Point, with a fair proportion of those at 
Annapolis, will no longer stand vacant be- 
cause of incompetency on the part of those 
appointed to fill them. 

Cannot County Superintendents advise 
with their Congressmen in the matter of 
the senational appointments ? 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, APRIL 20, 1882. 
"THE annual examinations at the several State 
Normal Schools will take place this year as 
follows : 

Bloomsburg, Edinboro’, commencing at 9g a. 
m., Tuesday, May 3o. 

Kutztown, Mansfield, commencing atg a. m. 
Tuesday, June 6. 

_ Shippensburg, West Chester, commencing 
g a. m., Tuesday, June 13. 

Indiana, California, commencing at 9 a. m., 
Tuesday, June 20. 

Lock Haven, commencing at 9 a. m., Tues- 
day, June 27. 

Millersville, sommencing at 9 a. m., Tuesday, 
July 11. 

The State Superintendent or Deputy will be 
present at each of the examinations. 

The principals of the several schools will at- 
tend the examinations as follows: Prof. Raub, 
at Bloomsburg; Prof. Potter, at Edinboro’; 
Prof. Brooks, at Kutztown; Prof. Beard, at 
Mansfield; Prof. Scheaffer, at Shippensburg; 
Prof. Thomas, at West Chester; Prof. Philips, 
at Indiana: Prof. Waller, at California; Prof. 
Durling, at Lock Haven; Prof. Cooper, at Mil- 
lersville. Superintendents Derr and Flickinger 
will serve on the Board of Examinersat Blooms 
burg ; Superintendents Chamberlain and Streeter 
at Edinboro’ ; Superintendents Weiss and Landis 
at Kutztown; Superintendents Ryan and Riddell 
at Mansfield ; Superintendents Shearerand Keith 
at Shippensburg ; Superintendents Gotwals and 
Miss Starkweather at West Chester ; Superinten- 
dents Spiegel and Johnson at Indiana; Superin- 
tendents Spindler and Ritenour at California ; 
Superintendents Wolf and Dixon, at Lock 


| Haven; Superintendents Shaub and Boden™ 


horn, at Millersville. 

All the Superintendents of the several Normal 
School Districts are official visitors under the 
law, and should be present at the proper exami- 
nations to witness and give advice concerning 
the proceedings. 

The expenses of the members of the Board 
of Examiners will be paid by theState. Noone 
appointed as a member of the Board can be ab- 
sent without securing the services of another 
person of the same class to take the place of his 
own, and all such changes shall be subject to 
the approval of the Department. 

Each student must receive four affirmative 
votes out of five in order to graduate. 

The following rules concerning the examina- 
tions will be in force: 1. The examinations will 
be strictly private, no person being admitted ex- 
cept the members of the faculty, the board of 
trustees, and invited guests. 2. The voting 
must be done by ballot. 3. The result of the 
examinations must be announced by the Presi- 
dent of the Board. 

The order of the examinations will be as 
follows: 

1. A careful written examination in the fol- 
lowing branches: First—A/a/hematics, including 
Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. Second— 
Natural Sciences, including Natural Philosophy, 
Botany and Physiology. Third — Language, 
including Spelling, Reading, Grammar, Rhetoric 
and the elements of Latin. Fourth—/Aiis¢orica/ 
Sciences, including Geography, History of the 
United States and the Constitution of the United 
States. Fifth—Professional Studies, including 
Mental Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, and 
School Economy. 
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2. A brief supplementary oral examination in 
Drawing, Vocal Music, and Book-keeping. No 
student who has not studied these branches to 
the extent required, and for the length of time 
named in the course of study, can graduate. 

Normal School Principals are earnestly re- 
quested to make a thorough, personal, prelim- 
inary examination of the graduating classes, in 
their several schools, in all the studies of the 
course, and to drop all students not fully pre- 
pared both in scholarship and teaching skill. 

To facilitate these examinations, each school 
is requested to provide its class with a room fur- 
nished with single desks, a blackboard upon 
which questions may be written, and a sufficient 
quantity of unruled paper in half sheets, about 
eight by ten inches in size, clasps for fastening 
the sheets together, and suitable pencils for 
writing. 

The State Superintendent hopes to find at all 
the schools the minutes of the proceedings of the 
several Boards of Examiners which have held 
sessions at these schools, including complete 
lists of all graduates, both of the first and the 
second degree, and of all persons receiving 
teachers’ certificates. 

E. E. H1GBEE, 

Supt. Public Instruction. 

a — 


SUPERINTENDENT COMMISSIONED. 








GEORGE A. SPINDLER was commissioned 
Superintendent of Washington county for the 


unexpired term of Edward W. Mouck, deceased. 
His post office address is Washington, Pa. 
a i ee 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ REPORTS. 
THE written reports of Superintendents for 1882 
must not exceed ten written pages of Congress 
letter. Within that space, it is believed that 
each Superintendent can compress an account 
sufficiently full, of the educational progress made 
in his county, city or borough, giving only such 
facts and making such suggestions concerning 
school affairs as will be of interest to all friends 
of education. 

The statisticalreports should be made as com- 
plete as possible. Every item called for should 
be given, and not repeated in the written report. 
Both should be on file in the Department not 
later than the fifteenth of July. 

icratrditetins ibaa 


RESPONSIBILITY OF DISTRICTS. 








THE Supreme Court has just decided the case 
of The School District of Denison ‘Township vs, 
Shortz, Lewis & Co., which came before it upon 
a writ of error to the Common Pleas of Luzerne 
County. This was an action brought by Shortz 
& Co., the plaintiffs below, to recover payment 
for a quantity of lumber used by the School Dis- 
trict in the construction of a new school house. 
The lumber was contracted for June, 1876, and 
was furnished as needed by April, 1877. At the 
time the contract was made the School Dis- 
trict had a surplus on hand, in excess of liabili- 
ties, of $111.92, butafterwards, before the school 
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house was completed, became considerably in 
debt. On February roth, 1877, an order was 
given on the Treasurer, duly signed and attested 
by the President and Secretary, for the amount 
of the bill. The order was accepted on presen- 
tation, but payment refused for want of funds. 
Suit was then begun. 

Before a referee, appointed by the Court, the 
claim was resisted upon the ground that this was 
part of an indebtedness incurred, increasing the 
debt of the school district to more than two per 
cent. upon the last preceding assessment of 
taxable: property, and done without the assent of 
the electors of the district, as required by the act 
of April 20th, 1874, and that, therefore, the dis- 
trict was not liable. The referee decided in 
favor of the plaintiff, and was sustained by the 
Court below, upon the ground that, as there was 
a surplus on hand of funds belonging to. the 
schoo] district at the time the contract was made, 
: uent contracts increasing the debt beyond 
the .., » per cent. could not vitiate it. 

The case being broughtto the Supreme Court, 
that tribunal in a fer curiam opinion affirm the 
judgment of the lower Court. Judgment affirmed. 

> 
PUBLISHING THE ACCOUNTS OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 

In lieu of the perplexing mode of publishing 
the accounts of school boards required by law 
some years since, the Legislature enacted a law 
entitled ‘An Act to regulate the publication of 
the accounts and financial statements of school 
boards,’ which must not be disregarded by 
Boards of Directors. It is as follows: 

Sec. 1.—That it shall be the duty of each 
board of school directors in the several school 
districts of this Commonwealth annually, at the 
close of the school year, to place in the hands 
of proper auditors a full certified statement, 
itemized, of their receipts and expenditures for 
the past year, including the assets and liabili- 
ties of the district, of all kinds, with all books, 
papers and vouchers relating to the same, to be 
by said auditors examined, and if found to be 
correct, approved ; such statement to be spread 
upon the minutes of the board of directors, and 
in acondensed but fully classified form published 
by satd board in not less than ten writien or 
printed handbills, to be put up in the most pub- 
lic places in the district, or, if deemed preferable, 
in the two newspapers of the county in which the 
district is situated, having the largest circulation 
among the citizens interested, and for any neg- 
lect or failure to perform the duties enjoined by 
this act the officers named therein shall be con- 
sidered guilty of misdemeanor punishable by a 
fine not exceeding three hundred dollars, to be 
paid into the school fund of the district in which 
the offense shall have been committed. 

Sec. 2.—That the publication of the accounts 
of school boards herein provided for shall be in 
lieu of all publication of said accounts now re- 
quired by law; and all acts or part of acts incon- 
sistent herewith be and theyare here by repealed. 
Provided, That the provisions of this act shall 
not extend to cities of the first-class. 
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EDUCATIONAL VALUE.—When Dr. Lowell Mason 
returned from his studies in Europe, in 1840, there 


was no stronger desire in his heart than to introduce | 


the study of music into the public schools of his 


native land, as he found it in all the schools of every | 


grade in Germany. This became one of the most 
determined purposes of his professional life, and, 
though he did not live to carry it out in full, the 
amount of success that crowned his efforts, in spite 
of prejudice and opposition, as well from the musi- 
cal as the unmusical, was, in his oft n-exp sc 
opinion, the great achic vement of his li His first 
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pre cisely as he left it. “Tt is now almost unive versally 
mitted that singing is so important an element in the - 
emotional and moral atmosphere of the school-room, 
that no wise teacher is willing to d 
out it; but there seems yet to be very little opinion, 
and no systematic work whatever, that is based 
upon a correct estimate of the val 
means of education culture 
history, poetry, and mathematics. The most ad 
vanced feeling seems to be that it is a valuable, and 
perhaps even ennobling recreation and, in some cases 
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success was only to secure a half-hour of recess from 
study, oncea week, in some half-dozen schools in 
and about Boston, in order “that he might amuse 
and interest the pupils by singing to and with them.” 
His thought, however, was not merely to entertain 
| the scholars—not to provide an interesting and inno- 
| cent manner of spending a recess—but to make 
music a branch of study, co-ordinate with the others 
pursued in the schools. Inthese thirty years or more 
since that time the public sentiment in regard to the 
matter has undergone great changes, so that the 
question now is not at all as he found it, nor indeed 


G. F. Roor. From “ Trrumpx.” 
Per. Joun Cuurcu & Co., Cincinnati. 
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also, a use ful : acquirement for the entertainment of 
friends, or the possible procurement of a livelihood in 
the event of need; but this estimate is only secondary 
and wholly unworthy. Music should take rank 
among the most important means by which educa- 
tors seek to secure for their pupils symmetrical de- 
velopme nt of mind and character. Let it be clearly 
understood, that by mzsic is here meant not merely 
the power t to sing or aa 1y,but a comprehensive, though 
not neccessarily exhaustive, study of the principles 
and practice of this most attractive art.—Blodgett. 
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